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her since the day she carried her to the font. Worst
degradation of all, she was sent to the household which had
been formed for the infant Elizabeth, accompanied only by
two attendants, and herself regarded and treated practically
as an attendant on the new heir. Well might Catherine
write to her daughter, counselling submission to Henry's
will, and concluding, " We never come to the kingdom of
Heaven but by troubles."
The story of the next two years is a miserable one. Henry
is reported to hold her still in his affections, but to be deter-
mined to break what he calls her " Spanish pride." There
are rumours that Anne Boleyn, certainly her bitter enemy,
means to compass her death. Poison is hinted at. She is
not even allowed writing materials. She is penniless,
almost destitute of clothes. There is petty persecution.
She is not allowed to be served with breakfast in her own
chamber: if she wants food she must eat at the common
table with the ladies attending on the Princess Elizabeth.
Her health breaks down. Catherine, ill herself, implores
the King for permission to nurse " his daughter and mine."
" Say to his Highness," she begs the Emperor's ambassador,
" that there is no need of any other person but myself to
nurse her; that I will put her in my own bed where I sleep,
and will watch her when needful." Even this is refused.
And all the time Mary is driven to tragi-comic shifts to assert
her dignity. When the household moves to Greenwich
Mary will not follow the litter of " the Bastard "; but is
tricked into the ignominious second place as they leave.
She pushes ahead, therefore, as fast as she can ride, so that
she is the first to enter on arrival! At last, in 1536,
Catherine of Aragon dies.
Follows, the final breaking of Mary's pride. Anne
Boleyn was not alone responsible for Mary's ill-treatment.
In vain, after Anne's death, did Mary send letter after letter,
couched in the most humble and supplicating terms, begging
to see her father. All remained unanswered; until eventu-
ally Cromwell, rating her roundly as " the most obstinate
and obdurate woman, all things considered, that ever was,"
wrung from her the submission that Henry demanded.
She was forced to acknowledge the King as Supreme Head
on earth of the Church of England, and to agree that she
would " utterly refuse the Bishop of Rome's pretended
authority, power, and jurisdiction within this realm here-
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